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FRIENDS DRY GOODS. 


One lot 9-4 Plain Shawls $2.50 ; worth $5.00. 


“ 9-4 “ “ $3.25 ‘“ $6.00. : 
a Mized Long Shawls $5.00, very cheap. 
White and Colored Silk Cashmere Shawls from 7-8 


to 7-4, 
New invoice of Neapolitan Silks $1.12} and $1.25. 
Black Silks from $1.00 to $5.00. 
A fresh stock of Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs. 
Black Alpacas. specialty from 25c to $1.25. 
Friends will find it to their interest to examine 
these goods before purchasing elsewhere. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
&. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 
SAMUEL MAROT. = 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 

Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


- CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe23 33 Morth Second &St., Philada, 


GOOD BUSINESS STAND TO RENT. 
FIXTURES AND GOOD WILL FOR SALE. 


Joho J. Lytle, Seventh and Spring Garden Street, 
Phila., having engaged in another business, offers 
the old established Dry Goods Store to rent, with 
dwelling attached. A good opportunity is now 
offered for any one who will keep an assortment of 
goods for Friends. Such a store is much needed in 
this city. Terms moderate. For further particulars 
apply to or address JOHN J. LYTLE, 

7th and Spring Garden St., Phila. 

N. B.—The attention of country storekeepers are 

called to this. 








FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada:, Pa 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PSILADELPHIA, 


Always on haod a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. is 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-fiwe years by 
8S. B. REGESTER, 


er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walout 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattowait. Sraget, Para. 


AMERICAN 


' SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing M 


8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesroome 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 

vited to an inspection of the vaults. 

L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 

JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 





WANTED. 


A member of the Society of Friends desires a situ - 
ation as clerk, assistant book-keeper orin some posi- 
tion of trust, where honesty and fidelity will be ap. 
preciated. Address PENN, Bristol, Pa. 
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RAILROAD™™::"2" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS fecrro No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 








Géducational. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 
EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
' LADIBS. 

This Institution bas a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
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department. For circulars addresa the Principal. PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Js. | 4 HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
atu __Ercildotn, Chester Co., Pa. CHILDREN. 


A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated ina healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washiog $5 per week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this.school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t:.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on lst mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal 


EAST HAMBURG PRIENDS' INSTI- 
TUTE 


A HISTORY AND GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Compiled by Watson W. Dewers. 


The work contains : 
I. A brief History of the Institution. 
II. List of Officers and Committees from its ori- 
gin to the present time. 

Ill. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly ten 
thousand,) with residence and date of Ad- 
mission. 

IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in the 
foregoing lists. 

Errors occurring in the former Edition have been 
corrected, so far as known. Hundredsof Friends, in 
all parts of the country, who were wholly or partly 
educated at ae will be interested in the 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Pusse A. Cornett, Preceptor. 
Eunice NIcHOLS, Assisfant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 1th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


book. 


Large 12 mo. Cloth, 343 p., Price $1.75. By mail, 
post paid, $2.00. 


_ For sale by Jacob Smedley, at Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Phil’s, and by Lewis For- 
sythe, at the School, Street Road P. O., Chester Co. 
Pa. 


’ 
MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 
With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
aT For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lectare- 
{ HI TU rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
t to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 eta. 


wCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 








J ES. 
Pierce Hoopes," Barclay Knight, | _1+4-Mancx,1040ChestnutSt, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
Ellwood Michener, -David Ferris, For MARKING LINEN witb Pen, Stencil 
Ellie P. Marshall, Henry 8S. Pratt, Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Ilus- 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. | trated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 


For Circulare address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- | Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. Worke, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Edition: Complete to 1873. § 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID INADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twentr-mivtra Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh ths mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tangs Dotiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the eat of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onzcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. mongy-onpers ; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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“THE CITY THAT HATH FOUNDATIONS.” 


‘rom a Discourse by Prof. Everett, in the Christian 
Register. 

We have been seeking for the 
foundation of religion. We find that in the 
last and closest analysis it is self-poised. It 
is sustained by the might of its own attrac- 
tion towards that to which it presses. This 
is no strange result, for this is the kind of 
foundation that God everywhere lays. Men, 
as we saw at first, are always seeking for 
foundations. There are no foundations any- 
where. The world itself has none. The 
heavens have none. The great world of sci- 
entific thought, in spite of its proud boasts, 
has none, save the mighty faith out from 
which it rounds itself. Religion is, in this, 
like all things else. The city of God, the 
city with foundations, the city which is the 
goal of the spirit’s pilgrimage, where it hopes 
to find infinite and eternal rest, is, like the 
world, founded only upon the deep. The 

oor devices of men for its support vanish 
ike the elephant and the tortoise and the 
rock which their fancy placed beneath the 
earth; like the complicated machinery it 
reared for the upholding of the heavens. It 


x * * 


stands forth in the simple majesty of all God’s 
handiwork. Its only foundation is the on- 
ward-pressing and upward-pressing life of 
the spirit; shall we not say the onward and 
upward-pressing life of God which is the in- 
spiration of the spirit. 


Man, then, we may say, has in him the in- 
stinct of religion. This is one of the funda- 
mental principles of his nature. As we look 
about upon the world, perhaps, we should 
doubt this. The men and women that we see 
donot, as a general thing, manifest, at least 
strongly, the presence of this power. It is 
with this something as it is with the attrac 
tion of the earth to the sun. The elements 
about us do not seem to feel this attraction. 
The dust blows hither and thither with the 
passing breeze. We throw a stone up to- 
wards the sun, and it falls back upon the 
earth. Yet in the heart of every grain of 
matter is placed this attraction to the sun, 
and the world obeys its power. When we 
think of the world as a world, when we trace 
the course of its orbit, we think of it in rela- 
tion to this force. So it is in life. Men are 
occupied with their own concerns. They are 
driven about by passion. They are drawn down 
to the earth. But the religious instinct has 
been one of the great guiding forces of the 
world’s history, and to day, as at all times, 
it furnishes one of the chief elements in the 
classification of nations and civilizations. 

If we analyze what 1 have called the re- 
ligious instinct into its elements, we shall 
find, [ think, that these, in their purest mani- 
festation, are the recognition of goodness as 
the highest and most divine thing in the 
universe, and the faith that what is thus seen 
to be the highest must be actually supreme. 
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It is a belief in the existence and the su-| science can prove anything, it proves the 
premacy of the perfect goodness, and an as-| trustworthiness of any deeply implanted in- 
piration towards this. Without this, the soul | stinct. Every hungering has, somewhere, its 
feels that the universe is empty. It is a fail-| appointed food, and the hungering of the 
ure, an unreal thing. It longs for something | soul cannot stand alone forever unsatisfied. 
to which it may trust, for something which | When all earthly support fails, then, if not 
will make music out of the diseords of life;| before, do the tendrils of the spirit reach 


and it believes, nay, knows, that this must 
exist. In its loftiest moments it feels iteelf in 


the very presence of this unseen power.: This | 


faith is what has reared temples and lighted 
altar-fires everywhere. Every nation has 
uttered it, with however stammering a tongue. 








forth, seeking something up which it may 
climb to peace if not to happiness; and he 
must have studied the aspiration of the plant, 
and the far-reaching flight of the bird seek- 
ing its summer or its winter home, to little 
purpose, who can bid it lie as it has fallen, 





Prophets and teachers have striven to unfold | for its hope is‘but a cheating dream. 

the secret. Jesus first uttered it in clear and And the soul itself, longing for the perfect 
unmistakable tones. love of God, feeling that it is the life of all 
' Inall religions, I believe that this bas been | Jove, that it is one all including joy and glory 
the starting point. Theories of creation, or of the universe, need not drop its plummets 
of the formation of the world, have followed, | into the depths to find a resting place. It 
as men have sought to carry out this belief | may trust itself to this very longing that lifts 
into al] its relations; but I believe that the | jt up, as it trusts itself, in all other things, to 
sense of trust has preceded the belief in crea-| the truthfulness and the stability of nature. 
tion. I think in late years we have compli- | So, also, outward revelation bas its place. In 
cated matters by trying to invert this relation. | 9}; matters of feeling or of action, the soul 
We seem to believe that religion depends | Joves to lean upon some spirit stronger and 
upon proving the creation of things. The} wiser than itself. Then, too, the instincts 
study of the relation of that which religion often slumber till some external power sum- 
teaches to the formation of the wonderful | mons them into life. It is natural for the 


world in which we live is very interesting. I | bird to sing; yet we are told that a bird that 
believe that all theories in reference to this 


formation need the help of religion ; that they 
are powerless without something at least akin 
to the realities of which religion speaks. But 
I believe that the life of religion is an ideal 
and a hope rather than a history. It seeks 
for a meaning rather than a cause. When it 
sees the mighty procession of life which has 
swept, and is sweeping, across the earth, the 
question that first presses upon the spirit is 
not whence but whither. It feels more deeply 
the need of a divine goal than of a divine 
beginning. It thus brings the thought of 
God to the creation rather than finds it there. 
The child longs for the protecting love of its 
mother’s arms before it has dreamed that its 
life had a beginning; so the spirit longs for 
the protection and tenderness of the infinite 
love before it seeks for a beginning of things. 
Safe in its arms it looks forth upon the world, 
and strives to trace the relation in which it 
feels that this must stand to the good power 
in which it trusts. 


We may here notice, at least in part, the 
help which this religious faith receives from 
the elements which seem powerless to furnish 
for it an absolute support. Thescience which 
has to do with the outward world may, as we 
have seen, reveal facts which it is hard to 
reconcile with the idea of an all-controlling 
Divine power; but it reveals innumerable 
other facts which force the thought of such a 
power upon the mind. Moreover, so far as 


has never heard the voice of song will be 
songless. A young bird, brought up in the 
nest of a bird of a different species, will tend 
to give the song of its foster-parents. Even 
the chirping-house sparrow, it is said, when 
brought up by the linnet or the goldfinch, 
has been known to catch their song. So, 
though a man is a religious being, as the bird 
is by nature a singer, yet the form of his re- 
ligion, or even the manifestation of it, may 
depend upon his surroundings. Thus we 
can understand something of the nature 
of the work of Him who uttered for the 
world the truth which was implied in its 
religious longing and striving. Men learned 
from Him what their own hearts had been 
prompting them to say. It is natural to the 
spirit to raise the song of love and trust and 
praise. In some the impulse is so strong that 
they pour forth their sweet and lofty strains 
heedless of thesilence or the dissonance around 
them ; but most sing simply as they hear ; 
or else are silent, because they have not 
heard the song that should stir their inner 
depths to music ; or because they have not 
listened to it as they should. 

This world of faith lies In the midst of the 
external relations, the material aims, the 
purely intellectual strivings, which make up 
what at first sight seems to be the entire 
world of actual life. It is a real world, a 
world of hopes and fears, of struggles and 
aspirations. It is a world of light in the 
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midst of darkness; of peace in the midst of 
struggle ; of joy in the midst of sorrow. It 
is a world the light and warmth of which, 
stretching far out, reach those who hardly 
dream of its existence, the streams from which 
refresh those who hardly dream whence the 
life-giving waters flow; it is a world from 
which, perhaps, no one is wholly and always 
shut out, however much he may strive to 
isolate himself from it. It is too soon for 
any to make the claim that the world does 
not need the far-reaching thoughts, the in- 
finite hopes, which religion brings to men. 
Even to those who hardly thiuk of religion, 
who hardly know whether they believe in it 
or not, the truths it utters exist, at least as 
vague possibilities. They rise like mountains 
dimly and rarely seen. They thus, even by 
a hint of pessible realities, break up the level 
of ordinary life; while how few are there 
who have never in the weariness or the blank- 
ness, in the gladness or the sorrowfulness of 
life, lifted up their eycs to these hills from 
whence cometh help. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOSE WHO ARE SPIRITUAL. 


In No. 45, page 717, of the xxix, volume of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, there is a quotation 
from Samuel Fothergill, containing the fol- 
lowing language: ‘ While those who are 
spiritual, in spite of the surrounding deadness, 
are tev much wedded to their fatal prejudices 
to admit of their suspecting anything wrong 
in the system, inducing them to attribute all 
the evil to want of individual] faithfulness, or 
some equally vague and intangible cause.” 

I am aware that the author represents that 
Friends in England, in his day, attributed all 
the evil (in the Society) to the want of in- 
dividual faithfulness in. the observance of 
what he denominates a “ quaint and stiff for- 
malism, with external! badges that conceal and 
disguise the truth, and fearfully limit the 
power of its professors to influence the world 
around them.” 

The great objection to his declaration is, 
that those who are spiritual should be charged 


At least, those who} with fatal prejudices, and the great error of 


are carrying on an intellectual warfare against attributing all the evil to “ want of individe- 


the teachings of religion have no right to say 
that men have no need of these teachings. 
They stand in the presence of the mighty 
thoughts which religion suggests, even though 
they meet them only tooppose. Their spirits 
are refreshed by the infinite outlook which 
religion « ffers, even while they are striving to 
shut out this vision from the souls of men. 
They are like those who might be building a 
wall to shut out the sight aud power of the 
ocean. As they work, its spray dashes over 
them, its boundless reaches stretch about 
them. What right have they to say that 
men do not need for their spirit’s refreshment 
the presence of the sea, because they, the wall 
builders, do not feel the need? Not till the 
wal] has been built high enough to shut out 
every glimpse of its measureless reaches, and 
thick enough to shut out every murmur from 
its breakers and its in- flowing tides, and has 
stood long enough for its very memory to be 
forgotten, can it be wholly known what would 
be the degree and the entire nature of the 
loss. * x * * 

lf there are in the human soul, among its 
deepest and most enduring instincts, an in- 
finite faith and hope which form the chief 
elements in its religious life, then the church 
which best represents and most perfectly em- 
bodies this faith and this hope will have the 
firmeet foundations. So far as it represents 
and embodies these will it be the strong and 
enduring church of humanity. 


Se  —— 


THE spiritual life consists in Christ every- 


where active in the soul, as the blood is in the 
body. 





al faithfulness, in the obserVance of a quaint 
| ard stiff formalism, with external badges that 
conceal and disguise the truth.” 

I was much surprised and disappointed in 
learning that Samuel Fothergill* should pro- 
mulgate such an opinion—should speak so 
disparagingly of those who are spiritual, and of 

i their individual faithlessness; an idea’ very 


|inconsiatent with the general tenor of his 


| views and doctrines. 

So it appears, according toS. F., that those 
who were spiritual greatly erred in their 
judgment, and improperly insisted on indi- 
vidual faithfulness to “ external badges and 
non-essentials.” But if those who are spirit- 
ual do not properly understand to what ob- 
jects individual faithfulness should be appro- 
priated, to whom shall we look for a correct 
solution ? 

While it is universally admitted that the 
declension in the Society of Friends has been 
apparent and extensive, not only in the past 
decade, but within the last century, who has 
heard minister, elder, or any other person of 
our fold, enjoin on our members a faithfulness 
in a quaint and stiff formalism, or of a com- 
pliance with non-essential peculiarities in 
dress, address and modes of worship, as the 
primary objects of their religious interests and 
welfare? But instead thereof the important 
injunctions have been, “ Mind the Light,” 


* The Samuel Fothergill quoted is not, as our 
correspondent seems to suppose, the Samuel Fother- 
gill of historic memory who lived in the 18th cen- 
tury, but is aquite recent writer,—the author of one 
of ‘* The Essays on the Decline of Friends in Eng- 
land.” 
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“ Become spiritually-minded, which is life and 
peace,” “ Obey the Spirit of Truth, which will 
guide you into all truth.” 

The testimonies to plainness of dress, ad- 
dress and modes of worship, have on proper 
occasions been. urged as of secondary im- 
portance. Christ said, “ For ye pay tithe of 
mint, anise and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith—these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 

The Society of Friends have esteemed 
spiritual mindedness the weightier matter, and 
the testimonies as consequent to an obedience 
to Divine intimations. ‘Ihe former we should 
covet as the best gift, and the latter should 
not be omitted. 

In vain do we look for the Quakerism of 
George Fox among those who have aban- 
doned the testimonies to drees, address and 
modes of worship, those who will not bear 


val craving and need, how different would 
our city meetings be from the dull, discouraged 
and discouraging gatherings they too often 
a 



















re. 

Does the blame all rest with the absentees ? 
Must we not bear our share? Will not the 
Lord’s presence be known where the gather- 
ing is in His name and power? Do not the 
multitudes gather where His presence is felt ° 
I know the Lord may be found in the secret 
place of every soul and ultimately must be 
found there, if that soul would have eternal 
life with Him, but many in the multitudes 
need to be taught through human companion- 
ship and instrumentality, how to find Him, 
how to wait for His appearing. Are there 
any greater instrumentalities than waiting be- 
fore God in living faith and seeking, and in 
every day lives that sustain the test of disci- 
pleship? ‘“ By this shal) all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love to oue 
another.” J. W. P. 




































the cross, but plead for freedom from religi- 

ous restraint. The Quakerism of George 

Fox became deteriorated in proportion to the 

deviation from the testimonies exemplified by 
- primitive Friends. 

I own that many of the leading members 
of our Society have been good examples in 
the testimonies of an external character, while 
their hearts appeared wedded to the thingsof 
this world, but at the same time the evidence 
of that spirituality which characterizes the 
true Christian has been lacking. I am not 
aware that plainness has often been used as a 
cloak for hypocrisy, but more generally adopt- 
ed through submission to the cross, in order 
to obtain a quiet conscience. 

Ezexk1EL Comes. 


<r 
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WHOSE FAULT ? 


In the incident related in No. 41 of the Jn- 
telligencer, of the two aged friends in Toledo, 
Iowa, we realize how religious feeling ignores 
sectarian divisions and- gives to the two or 
three gathered in the name of the Lord, both 
the blessing of His presence and the power 
to draw others into the fold, and illustrates, I 
suppose, the manner in which many of those 
Western Meetings have been established; 
first ina private house and by one or two 
families, followed by a gradual . centering 
around them of those who have acquaintance 
with or are attracted by the peaceful solem- 
nity of the silent hours of communion, until 
a meeting house has to be built and a regular 
meeting established. 

If many of our members, situated near 
meetings that they seldom attend, could re- 
alize in them the same humility and comfort 
that comes to the earnest seeker, who meets 
with his friends because of a sense of spirit- 





Richmond, Ind., 2d mo., 1873. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


What do we mean by Christian unity? 
Every one feels that the phrase stands for 
something of the highest importance. It 
seems to represent an ideal toward which the 
whole body of Christians is working, and 
which, when fully a‘tained, will be little short 
of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Can any such significance belong simply to 
a mutual recognition among different sects ; 
or even to the union of all sects into one uni- 
versal church? Let us suppose the utmost 
accomplished in this way that any man could 
hope for. Suppose that every denomination 
of Christians recognized every other as breth- 
ren equal before the Lord ; that Catholics 
and Greeks and Protestants of every name 
acknowledged each other as memoers of one 
family. Suppose, too, that the organism of 
the church were so adjusted that the waste 
and friction of the present denominational 
system no longer existed. That would be a 
great thing. Yet it would really make no 
radical difference in the lives of most men. 
We should not individually be brought much 
nearer to God, or our lives be made greatly 
sweeter, by such a change. It would be 
something; it is worth working and praying 
for. But wher our Lord, in those last hours 
with His disciples, uttered that prayer which 
St. John has recorded with its intensity of 
sacred aspiration, “that they may be one 
even as we are one,” he was looking to some- 
thing far higher than this. 

It makes a very small part of the life of 
any one of us, what he thinks and feels to- 
wards the Baptists or the Presbyterians or 
the Roman Catholics, as such. But our dis- 
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Position toward the men and women whom we 
daily meet is an immense part of our lives. 
And this is the field for the Christian unity 
that is real and vital. It is nota matter of de- 
nominations. It relates to one’s townsmen 
and neighbors and household companions. 
It is in a disposition toward thoseof sympathy, 
of helpfulness, of active love, that we are to 
falfil Christ’s desire. 

The body is not a mere aggregation of head 
and trunk and limbs. It is a million of par- 
ticles, each inseparably blent with those ad- 
Joining it. So we are joined to the Church 
through our union with the people whom we 
daily meet. If we are Christians at all, our 
Christianity is acted out toward them. The 
man who is wholly absorbed in his own con- 
cerns may be honest and truthful, and pure 
and brave, but he has not Christ’s Spirit. 
That Spirit enters into the lives of other peo- 
ple, rejoices in their joy, sorrows with their 
sorrow, forgets itself in them, mothers them. 
The mother spirit is the Spirit of Carist. 

_ If, then, one would study the fact of Chris- 
tian unity, he should not in the first instance 
look at the action of church councils. Let 
him look rather at a company of Christian 
people who live in neighborhood and meet to- 
gether as one church. How much do they 
sympathize with each other and help each 
other? One of them is struggling with busi- 
ness troubles that threaten to bring poverty 
upon him; do his wealthy brethrea stand 
ready to help him? Oae is by nature coarse 
and disagreeable; are his faults borne with 
as members of a family learn to bear with 
one another? Some have wealth and culti- 
vation and leisure; do they put their gifts at 
the service of the less fortunate, remembering 
Him who said, ‘“‘ Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister?’ Does 
the rich woman send her carriage to the one 
who is sick and poor? Ifa young man falls 
into trouble through his own fault, can he go 
to those who are strong, knowing that he will 
find sympathy and friendly hands? If such 
a spirit does not exist in it, the church, be it 
ever so strong in numbers and wealth and 
position, however eloquent its preaching or 
large its charities, is false to its professions and 
to its Master. It isnotrue church. “Ifa 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ?” 

Where such a disposition does exist, it can- 
not be shut up within the religious society. 
In a dry forest, if you would kindle a fire, 
ty may pile sticks together and light them, 

ut the flame once started sweeps through 
everything. So Christian love gets its start 
- where a few hearts are drawn together and 
warm each other ; but, once ablaze, it catches 


everything near it. No man can love his fel- 
low-Christians without loving all his fellow- 
men. Loving them, he will care for all that 
concerns them ; he will instinctively seek not 
only to help them in goodness, but to comfort 
their troubles and increase their joy wherever 
he can do it. It is by such a temper that the 
world must be brought to Christ. There is 
little use in rousing men to “labor for the 
souls of others” as an isolated thing, apart 
from a warm personal regard for them. We 
must save men by loving them. 

This is the Christian unity which is to be 
prayed for and labored for. It is something 
that should belong to the daily life of every 
one of us. It is that mystery and glory of 
love, symbolized by the sweetest of human ex- 
periences—the loss of self in others. Our life 
is a training in it, and we should be constant- 
ly rising from its lower stages to the higher 
ones. First, as children we are taken into 
the lives of our parents. Then come personal 
friendships; and then, in the order of Nature, 
the perfect union of marriage. And then is 
given the sublime lesson of giving ourselves to - 
others, not for the sweetness which their na- 
tures yield to us in return, but in Christ’s 
Spirit of pure disinterestedness. That is Chris- 
tianity. When all the family of man shall 
have fully entered into that Spirit, then will 
Christ’s prayer be fulfilled, “that they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee.”"—The Christian Union. 


pacino 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Empires may rise and fall, dynasties perish 
and come to naught, but Truth, eternal Truth, 
remains the same. It is an operative princi- 
ple and power ever at work to mould the 
great mass of mind into its own beautiful 
image. May we not hope this blessed result 
may be achieved, although diversified agen- 
cies be employed to accomplished it, and that 
righteousness may yet cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. The prophet Ezekiel 
saw a wheel within a wheel and the spirit of 
life was in the midst. So is it often with the 
changeful events of men in the present day. 
A Power unseen brings to naught the de- 
signs of those whose selfish ends would destroy 
the reign of the Prince of Peace; but there 
isa wheel within a wheel and the spirit of 
life is in the midst, and th2 strongest intel- 
lects are brought to see that the power of the 
Highest still causeth the earth to tremble and 
the wicked to flee as from the presence of the 
Just. 

Laws and usages adapted to one period or 
age become null and void because of the 
changes which time produces. Many reflect- 
ing minds see that even now there is a demand 
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for the abrogation of some penal codes that | anthem of glory to God in the highest on 
5 Pp 


were deeme 
and good, but owing to the advancement of 
the principles of mercy, justice and love, they 
are now looked upon as adverse to the Chris- 
tian code, which teaches “ love to enemies,” 
and the forgiveness of injuries even to “ sev- 
enty times seven.” But shall the murderer 
live? We answer with the query, “ What 
right have we to take his life?” The precepts 
ot Jesus forbid it, and the Mosaic law con- 
tains this commandment: “ Thou shalt not 
kill.” We feel, indeed, that the time bas 
fully come for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. The unwillingness of jurors to 
bring in a verdict of guilty where life is the 
forfeiture, is a strong argument in favor of 
the repeal of the death penalty, and proof 
that there is need of wise legislation upon this 
subject. In one instance, in New Hamp- 
shire, seven hundred men were empanelled as 
jurors, before twelve could be found who were 
not conscientiously opposed to taking the life 
of their fellow man. 
.. If imprisonment for life could be substi- 
tuted for the gallows, many of the poor crea- 
tures who are running at large, probably in- 
creasing their guilt, might be placed where, 
happily, they might find repentance after 
having been brought to see the exceeding 
sinfuluess of sin. They would, at least, be 
left in the hands of Him who has the power 
to redeem from the lcwest pit of pollution, 
and who ever rejoices in the return of the 
ae that is disposed to seek again the 
ather’s house. 


Another crying evil is a standing army in 
time of peace. To say nothing of the bur- 
densome taxes which this system imposes 
upon all of us, we will turn to the still more 
objectionable features of it whereby thous- 
ands of men are deprived of the comforts and 
pleasures of the home circle, and are brought 
into contact with the abominations that are 
connected with asoldier’s life—evils abhor- 
ent to every sensitive mind. For many to 
come out of this fiery ordeal unscathed is of 
rare cecurrence, but we are glad to know that 
there have been some such occurrences. 

- Efforts are being daily made in our own land 
to add to the military. Unsuspecting young 
men from the country are excited with the 
idea of becoming patricts, and do not realize 
their mistake until they have gone too far 
to retract. How long shall these things be? 
Shall the sword devour for ever? When will 
professing Christians learn to realize the 
great truth, “ That the weapons of the Lamb’s 
warfare are not carnal, but are mighty 
through God to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of sin and Satan,” and in prepar- 
ing a state wherein can be sung the angelic 


in their establishment as wise | earth peace and good will to men. . 


2d mo., 1873. Saran Hont. 
8 
“ Were not the eye itself a suv, 
No sun for it could ever shine; 
To God-like deeds no soul be won, 
Were not the heart itself divine.” 





AFTER transacting some business with one 
of the Society of Friends, and about to take 
his leave, an American Envoy said: 

“T admire your Society. The principle 
contains all of Christianity that I have any 
idea of; but I am sorry to see that some of 
you are losing your badges, and I don’t see 
how you can retain your principles and forego 
your little peculiarities, your marks of mod- 
eration, self denial, and difference from the 
spirit of the world. You are lights; the world 
should come to you, and not you go to the 
world. You may gather them ; but they will 
scatter you.” 


et ee 


TOLERATION. 


The great division among Christians is 
about opinions. Every sect has its set of 
them, and that is called Orthodoxy ; and he 
that professes his assent to them, though with 
an implicit faith, and without examining, is 
orthodox, and in the way to salvation. But 
if he examines, and thereupon questions any 
of them, he is presently suspected of heresy ; 
and if he oppose them, or hold the contrary, 
he is presently condemned as in a damnable 
error, and in the sure way to perdition. Of 
this, one may say, that there is nor can be 
nothing more wrong. For he that examines, 
and upon a fair examination embraces an 
error for a truth, has done bis duty more than 
he who embraces the profession (for the 
truths themselves he does not embrace,) of 
the truth, without having examined whether 
it be true or no. And he that hath done his 
duty according to the best of his ability, is 
certainly more in the way to heaven than he 
who has done nothing of it. For if it be our 
duty to search after truth, he certainly that 
has searched after it, though ke bas not found 
it, in some points has paid a more accepta- 
ble obedience to the will of his Maker than 
he that has not searched at all, but professes 
to have found truth, when he has neither 
searched nor found it. For he that takes 
up the opinions of any church in the lump 
without examining them, has truly neither 
searched after nor found truth, but has only 
found those that he thinks have found truth, 
and so receives what they say with an im- 
plicit faith, and so pays them the homage 
that is due ouly to God, who cannot be de- 
ceived nor deceive, In this way the several 
churches (in which, as one may observe, opin- 

























































ions are preferred to life, and orthodoxy is 
that which they are concerned for, and not 
morals) put the terme of salvation on that 
which the Author of our salvation does not 
put them in. The believing of a collection of 
certain propositions; which are called and es- 
teemed fnndamental articles, because it 
has pleased the compilers to put them into 
their confession of faith, is made the condi- 
tion of salvation.—Locke’s Letters on Tolera- 
tion,” 1688. 

WHEN the heart is pure, there is hardly 
anything which can mislead the understand- 
ing in matters of immediate personal con- 
cernment. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


A Friend writing from Indianapolis says: 
“ Friends are not numerous in this city, but 
there are several families and parts of fami- 
lies, and we expect to erect a brick meeting- 
house here, 50 by 40 feet in dimensions, this 
year.” 

This is gratifying information, and we send 
an earnest greeting to our friends in the west- 
ern city, and trust they will realize their best 
anticipations. 





At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held 
2d mo. 4th, the proposal for an Indulged 
Meeting, to be held on Third-day of each 
week, at 103 o’clock, in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting House, as brought forward by Green 
Street and Philadelphia Monthly Meetings, 
was approved, and a meeting accordingly 
opened on the 11th ult. It will be omitted 
on Quarterly Meeting days. During Year- 
ly Meeting week it will be held on the day 
that body shall designate. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Since I have been prostrated on this bed 
of sickness, thou hast often been the compan- 
ion of my thoughts, and the remembrance of 
my last visit to thee has been like an oasis 
in the desert, or a living stream from the 
Fountain of Life, and it was only yesterday 
that I seemed almost ayain to feel the pres- 
sure of thy hand to mine as we walked to 
the house of the Lord together. My sickness 
has been long, and to some might seem tedi- 
ous, but I have not felt one sigh of complaint. 
It has been to me as a Sabbath of rest, “a 
land flowing with milk and honey,” wherein 
I have been able to sing “Glory to God in 
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the Highest, and on earth peace and good 
will toward men.” rr 

My interest is very deep in this little 
Meeting, and I hope there will be raised up in 
it faithful standard-bearers. 





“Tn our little Meeting this morning, my 
spirit was so drawn in love and sympathy 
toward thee, that I felt it would be well 
to write; and now in the stillnees of my own 
room, with the storm beating against my 
window, tumult without, but peace within, I 
take up the pen to commune with thee. 

There is certainly such a thing as com- 
munion of spirits in this earthly pilgrimage ; 
I have felt its influence and the blessing 
arising therefrom ; sometimes it is cheering 
to know that our feelings have been met by 
others. 

The daily life in our quiet home flows on 
smoothly and rapidly; and amid the little 
cares and duties, the trials, and pleasures 
which meet us in turn, I trust there is a de- 
sire felt to keep within hearing of the still 
small voice; but many times the conviction | 
arises that we are too apt to allow our minds 
to be wholly occupied with these little things, 
and the spirit is liable to be so pressed down, 
there is no strength left for the gathering of 
the daily manna. Again and again is the 
resolve taken to ward off this evil; but I be- 
lieve it is an hourly work, and the only safe 
ground is the injunction ‘“‘ Watch and pray, 
and that continually, lest ye enter into tem 
tation.” Iam often reminded of the little 
foxes, for truly it seems to me it is the little 
things that throw us most easily off our 
watch. We are generally looking out for 
these little foxes at the main entrance of our 
vineyard, while at that very hour they may 
be creeping in by the breach in the hedge. 
O, how fully has my soul learned to know 
that nothing is sweet without the heavenly 
blessing, and everything learned in the school 
of Christ is of priceless value. The werds 
of the poet come home with living truth 
to my spirit— 

‘- Give what Thou wilt, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 

Prevented last evening by the gathering 
shadows from finishing my letter, I add the 
thoughts and feelings of one day more. As 
I took my seat in our Monthly Meeting this 
morning, where only the very few were as- 
sembled, I felt pressed down under a aaa 
of discouragement, seeing the little handfu 
who month after month assemble alone, 
and seeing no fruits. There is no gathering 
—no awakening. Surely if our light shone 
with the required brightness, others would be 
drawn thereto. The cry of my spirit was for 
help. Would not some one be sent to com- 
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fort and to cheer us? But there immediate- 
ly arose the answering conviction, that we 
had already been visited times without num- 
ber, and encouraged and blessed on every 
hand, and the query was, is it any merit in 
the servants to labor only in the presence of 
the Master, or in sight of the promised re- 
ward? Are they not called even to greater 
fidelity during the temporary absence of the 
Master, even though their duty may be only 
to watch and wait? 
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the family letters, not only conveying infor- 
mation as to the different branches, but pro- * 
motive of love and interest. a4 










































Then it is good to have a common medium 3 
for the expression of individual thought. It o 
is good to interchange thought. The pleas- 
ure and profit derived from the highest order 
of social converse is in this interchange. We 
do not, it is true, often adopt each cthers’ sen- 
timents, but we are stimulated, and, to some 
extent, modified by them; and if the fullest 
and freest expression of individual thought in 
conversation may be accompanied, as we 
know it may be, with mutual respect, courte- 
sy and kindness, is there any reason that in- 
terchange of thought through the press should 
not be equally guarded ? 


As regards that devartment of our paper 
devoted to selections from gifted writers, both 
in poetry and prose; to the well-fed dwell- 
ers in and nvar large cities, who have access 
to the store-houses of literature, these morsels 
offered by the weekly visitor may be of little 
value ; but to those more remotely situated, 
we have reason to know they are welcome, 
and we believe they have a tendency to awaken 
a taste for that which elevates the mind above 
mere material wants. 


So much for what we have endeavored to 
do in the past ; and now for what we wish to 
do in the future. We desire to make every 
department of our paper better than it has 
been. But in order to accomplish this, our 
own efforts must be aided by our contributors. 
Especially is this necessary in regard to So- 
ciety intelligence. For matters transpiring 
beyond our own knowledge, we must be in- 


debted to those who feel the importance of 
such information. 








Nore.—Agents and others are requested 
when ordering the paper, to name distinctively 
the Post-office, County and State, and. in case 
of removal, to mention the former address. 
It is also desirable that they should mention 
whether the names sent are those of old or 
new subscribers. 


—————— 


THE New Votume.—The present issue com- 
mences a new volume of the “ Intelligencer.” 
That it is the 30th one, reminds us that near- 
ly a generation of men has passed away since 
its commencement. Yet the world of thought 
and action still moves on; individuals are 
withdrawn from their spheres of usefulness, 
and others take their places, but our trust in 
the Divine benevolent purpose of the great 
Ruler of the universe is unfaltering. These 
thoughts have a tendency to humble our self- 
love, while, at the same time, they exalt our 
conceptions of the Divine Wisdom, and of 
that Love which, when unobstructed, is im- 
aged in our hearts, 

“As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 
Bat we have no intention of following out the 
train of thought suggested by the passing 
away of a generation, even had we the abili- 
ty, for it would lead us into a boundless field. 
It is more within our scope to review the lit: 
tle corner of the field of labor we have been 
occupying. 

In the first place, the members of the re- 
ligious body with which we are connected, 
have known more of each other than would 
have been the case had our corner been un- 
occupied. As the members of a family when 
widely separated by distance, keep their love 
from languishing by frequent letters, so the 
denominational paper may be regarded as 


A few words on our rejection of articles 
sent for publication. We do not object to 
the expression of diverse opinions, fur we 
recognize unity in diversity ; but if the senti- 
ments of a writer cannot, in a calm and can- 
did manner, be shown to be untenable, erron- 
eous, or hurtful, they had better not be at- 
tacked. Personalities, such as depreciatory 
epithets, surprise that such views should be 
held, &c., are not admissible, whether in de- 


fense of opinions we ourselves entertain or the 
reverse. 
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We receive many contributions of original 
poetry that we are obliged to consign to the 
waste-basket. We do this with regret whenever 
we have reason to think, that with the bestowal 
of time and care, the writer might have made 
his piece far better. The old-school copy 
says, “ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well ;” and poetry writing is no excep- 
tion. It is not true kindness, especially if 
the writer be young, to publish immature po- 
etic effusions, (and this is also applicable to 
prose) because a tacit approval is thus given, 
and the standard which every writer should 
aim at, lowered. 


————— 99 - ——___——_ 


A Worp To rae Wise.—A correspondent 
asks us to call attention to a habit some of 
our ministers fall into, of raising their voices 
while preaching to a very high and unnatu- 
ral pitch. We desire to touch the subject 
tenderly because we do not know how far the 
habit may be involuntary and not entirely 
under the control of the individual. If, how- 
ever, it is controllable, it is certainly of im- 
portance to make the trial by checking the 
voice as soon as it begins to run into too high 
a key. A clear, deliberate, distinct utterance 
even when the voice is not strong is gener- 
ally better understood than a loud, rapid one. 
We have known persons of delicate nerves 
to be so affected by this loud and rapid ut- 
terance as to be almost unable to sit still, 
particularly when their seat in the meeting 
was near or under the ministers. A degree 
of this unpleasant feeling is no doubt expe- 
rienced by the audience generally, and its 
tendency must be to detract somewhat from 
the effect of the communication, however 
gifted the minister. If it is first ascertained 
that this habit can be controlled, a kind free- 
dom should be taken to inform the individu- 
al that his voice was raised so loud as to in- 
commode those who sat near. 

There is another view of this matter which 
we would suggest. Is not this loud rapid 
utterance sometimes the means of prolonging 
&@ communication beyond its proper limits? 
It is easier to stop the course of a gently flow- 
ing stream, than that of a rushing torrent. 
One who had been a minister in our Society 
for more than fifty years said, when full of 
years and of wisdom, that when a preacher 


began to use interjections such as “oh! ah! 
yes!” at the commencement of almost every 
sentence, it was time for him tostop. And it 
seems to us there is true philosophy in this 
suggestion. These exclamations are gener- 
ally made after the exercise with which the 
preacher arose has been expressed, and the 
mind relieved. They are therefore likely to 
lead to repetitions which we know are 
sometimes prolonged until the effect of the 
real exercise is nearly obliterated. 


cst adipic 
MARRIED. 


LIPPINCOTT—BRADVOCK.—On Fifth-day, the 
13th of Second montb, 1873, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Medford, N. J., under the care of 
Moorestown Monthly Meeting, Wm. B., son of Levi 
Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., to Katie L., eldest 
daughter of Job and Elizabeth Braddock. 


cnet 
DIED. 


WILLSON.—At Vineland, N. J., on the 24th ot 
Eleventh month, 1872, Henry Willson, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Piainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

KING.—At his residence in Morgan County, Ohio, 
on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1872, Joshua King, in 
the 6lst vear of his age; an exemplary member of 
Deerfield Monthly Meeting. In his last sickness he 
manifested to those around bim an bumble resigna- 
tien of mind, and endured his severe suffering with 
patience. Being centered in the Divine Power he 
often said, “ Allis peace and love—I love every- 
body.” His removal leaves a void in all the rela- 
tions of life, especially in the little Meeting to which 
he belonged. 

McMILLAN.—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1872, 
in Whitehurch, Ontario, Edith McMillan, wife of 
Jobn McMillan, and daughter of Joseph B. and 
Mary Ann Willson, io the 36th year of ber age. 


WILSON.—At the same place on the llth of 
First month, 1873, Mary Anon, wife of Josepb B Will- 
sop, in the 66th year of her age; both members of 
Yonge Street Monthly Meeting and Whitchurch Par- 
ticular Meeting, and the latter was for many years 
an Elder in that Meeting. 


MORRIS.—At his residence in this city, on the 
6th of Second month, 1873, Anthony P. Moris, in 
the 75th year of his age. Thus passed in the full- 
ness of years from the embraces of a loving and 
sorrowing family, one who bas left behind him an 
example of singleness of purpose, and of devotion 
to duty, which it is well to dwell upon if but for a 
moment. A consistent member of our Religious 
Society, no formality of manner for a mement ob- 
scured the play ofa kindand affectionate heart, or the 
manifestations of a warm and consistent friendli- 
ness. There are many outside his family who can 
bear witness to his zealous efforts in behalf of those 
to whom he was attached, hence the regard felt for 
him by bis friends and acquaintances. The follow- 
ing is a text he much delighted to use in his com- 
mon daily expressions—“ One thing have I desired, 
and that will I seek after. That I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, and in- 
quire in His holy Temple.” Bat in his family be 
was best known and loved; and never was husband 
or parent more absolutely entitled to that affection 
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which was so lavishly returned by wife and chil- 
dren. To these children, and to the stricken part- 
ner of the joys and sorrews of more than half a 
century whose heart was literally one with his, bis 
loss is the division of a tie which in this world caa 
never be healed; but are they not authorized to 
look for a union which shall be perfect and forever: 

WEBSTER.—On the 6th of Second month, 1873, 
Sarah Webster, daughter of Jesse Webster. in the 
46th year of age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, Lanca’ter County, Pa. 


PALMER.—At his residence in Lower Makefield, 
Bucks County, Pa., on the 2d of First month, 1873, 
David Palmer, in the 69 h year of'his age; a valued 
Elder of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

HOMER.— At ber residence near Willow Grove, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., of consumption, on the 4th of 
Second mo., 1873, Sarah L , wife of Edwin L. Homer, 
in the 25th year of her age; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a painful illness with 
cheerfulness and Christian resignation, giving evi- 
dence that her spirit was preparing for a higher life. 
Near ber close she remarked, ‘I have nothing to re- 
gret, but leaving the world so young, and parting 
with the dear ones.” 


THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 


It has the power of sanctifying life, because 
it brings God into life. Twice in the day it 
has been for ages the habit of the race to use 
this talisman ; once for the sanctification of 
the day, once for the sanctification of the 
night. The morning prayer chimes in with 
the joy of the creation, with the quick world 
as it awakes and sings. It onght to bind itself 
up with the rising of the sun, the opening of 
the flowers, the divine service of the birds, 
the glow of cloudy bars on which the rays of 
light strike like a musician’s fingers, and 
whose notes and chords are color. The voice 
of the world is prayer, and our morning wor- 
ship should be in tune with its ordered hymn 
of praise. But in joy we should recall our 
weakness, and ask his presence who is strength 
and redemption, so that joy may be married 
to watchfulness by humility. Such a prayer 
is the guard of life. It prepares us before- 
hand for temptation; neglect it and you fall. 
It makes us cons.ious of our Father’s pres- 
ence, so that we hear his voice in the hour of 
our folly or our sin. * 

That is the thing which prayer makes real. 
Prayer, not only in the morning watch, but 
prayer sent voiceless from the heart from 
hour to hour. Then lifeis hallowed, wakeful 
and calm, It becomes beautiful with that 
beauty of God which eye hath not seen. It 
is not left comfortless, for prayer brings the 
Saviour to our side. In the hour of our grief 
we hear the voice of Christ coming down the 
ages to our soul, tender as the morning light 
on flowers, “Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
‘Wehear Him as we sit at business, speaking as 
He spoke to Matthew at the receipt of custom, 
“Follow Me;” and though we know we can- 


not rise as did the publican, for our work i® 
where He has placed us, yet. we know 1 

meaning. We seem to feel his hand in our 
in the passion of our endeavor to do right 
when duty and interest clash, and his grasp 
gives firmness to our faltering resolution. And 
when the petty troubles of life, the small aiffi- 
culties which sting like gnats, the intrusions, 
the quarrels, the slight derangements of health, 
have disturbed our temper, and we are in 
danger of being false to that divine charity 
which is the dew of life, one prayer will sweep 
us back to Palestine, and standing among the 
circle of the Apostles we shall listen to his 
voice, “ Love one another as I have loved 
you.” “Peace I leave with you, My peace I 
give unto you.” 7 

And day being hallowed thus, do not omit 
to make holy the night. For whether we 
sleep a dreamless sleep, as if sleep had given 
us for the time to the arms of his brother 
death, or wander in the land of “ footless 
fancies,” where the brain and its servants, 
having escaped from their master, will play 
at their wild pleasure, like things without a 
soul, we need the presence and protection of 
God. In dead sleep who can tell where the 
spirit has been, what worlds it has seen, what 
lessons it has received, what thoughts have 
become entwined with it—thoughts of which 
we are not conscious, but which sppear like 
strangers afterwards, we cannot tell from 
whence, within the brain. } 

Hallow these possible voyages by commit- 
ting your spirit into the hands of God. 

But still more we need his watchfulness, or, 
since He is always watchful, our suppressed 
consciousness of it, when sleep opens the ivory 
gate, and we flitter through the fairy life of 
dreamland. 

It is not beauty alone which we encounter 
there, but mystery more mysterious than that 
of earth; strange words which seem to be 
warnings; impressions so vivid that they 
stamp the day; pain and pleasure so sharp 
that we cry or dread to dream again; noble 
thoughts, pure shapes of the imagination, 
which, unremembered in detail, yet leave be- 
hind an inspiring sense of the infinite things 
the soul may do; temptations to sin, cruel 
and impure thoughts, terror even and horror 
which open to us more dreadful depths of 
guilt and pain than we can realize awake. 

Take, by the power of prayer, through this 
wild land of dreams, the sanctifying presence 
of One who loves us. Claim it every night, 
and it will attend to hallow the fancies of 
sleep, to save us from the basenes3 of dream- 
fear, to call back the wandering fancy from 
impurity. For prayer, continually lived in, 
makes the presence of a holy and loving God 
tne air which life breathes and by which it 
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lives, so that, as it mingles conseiously with 
the work of the day, it becomes also a part of 
every dream. 

To us, then, it will be no strange thing to 
enter heaven, for we have been living in the 
things of heaven. They have even here be- 
come realities, and when we step across the 
drawbridge of death, it is no foreign land we 
enter, but our native home. Only the com- 
munion with our Father which we have felt 
here through prayer, shall there be so pro- 
. foundly greater that prayer will be no more, 
and praise be all in all.—Stopford A Brooke. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 14. 
BY A. C. M. 

(Continued from page 829.) 

I left London with a party of American 
and English tourists under the guidance of 
one of Cook’s agents, for Antwerp, Brussels, 
Cologne and some other places of interest. 

We proceeded by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way to Harwich, 76 miles. There we took a 
small steamer for Antwerp. The boat was 
much crowded, but our guide had sent on a 
telegram, and secured berths for us; but 
many had to remain on deck during the night. 
On the morning of the 25th, we are making 
our way up the German Sea, and find it as 
smooth as one of our rivers. At 5 o'clock 
A. M., we enter the channel leading to Ant- 
werp, and approach the Belgian coast, which 
bas a cheerful look. As we near the shore, 
the little villages, with their church spires 
nestling among the shade trees, are increas- 
ing in number, which, with the attendant 
wind-mill with its long arms extended to the 
breeze, makes up a rare picture. The land 
along the shore is protected by dykes, and 
appears to be lower than the river. 

On our left is a town called Flushing. The 
long lines of tall trees, extending back from 
the shore, by the sides of the highways, and 
along the creeks, give the country a finished 
and interesting appearance. At length we 
arrive at Antwerp, the commercial capital of 
Belgium, containing 123,335 inhabitants. It 
is on the Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, and 
celebrated for its magnificent docks, said to 
be large enough to contain two thousand 
ships. The streets of the city, like many 
other towns in Belgium, have followed the 
caprices of a growing population, regardless 
of any plan, and a stranger has some difficulty 
in choosing his way. Many of the quaint 
old houses are run up several stories high 
and taper off toa pinnacle, The streets and 
sidewalks are mostly very barrow; and 
pedestrians, with loads upon their heads, gen- 
erally take the middle of the street. The 


churches here are very numerous, and ac-'the most menial and drudging occupations, 
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counted rich in works of art, having many 


paintings by two of the old masters, viz., 
Reubens and Van Dyke. 

In company with another, I visited the 
Cathedral, said to be large enough to hold 
24,000 persons. It contains many costly 
paintings. We ascended to the top and had 
a fine view of the city and surrounding coun- 
try. We also visited the museum which con- 
taint many works of art, including a very 
large collection of paintings. Among other 
curiosities pointed out, is the old leather-bot- 
om chair, said to have been used by Reu- 

ps. 

The Zoological Garden is very extensive, 
and well worth visiting; the exhibition fall- 
ing little short of that at Regent Park, in 
London. The collection is extensive, and the 
different departments very complete. Among 
other things preserved, is the skeleton of a 
whale seventy-two feet in length. 

A visit to the markets in these old cities 
gives one an idea not enly of the products of 
the country, but also of the peasant popula- 
tion, and withal isa very interesting sight. 
Many of the open squares in the central por- 
tions of the city are devoted to this purpose. 
The people come from the surrounding coun- 
try with their products, and take possession 
of a plot and spread out their loads. Their 
teams consist mostly of donkeys and dogs, 
driven by women and children; and these, 
with their earnest jargon, and wooden shoes, 
make up a scene not easily described. After 
locating, they leave one of their number on 
guard, while the others retire to one of the 
numerous restaurants which surround the 
square, to take such refreshments as they may 
need after their early morning travel. 

These shops, at such times, present a very 
animated appearance. ‘There is apparently 
an entire flow of good feeling with unabated 
enjoyment. This over, they retire to their 
several pursuits, and a universal chaffering 
commences, ard is kept up until their pro- 
ducts are sold. 


Having finished our explorations at Ant- 
werp, we take a car for Brussels, and go at a 
great rate of speed, through a fine, level coun- 
try, highly cultivated. Large crops of wheat 
and rye are now ripening, and the peasants are 
busily engaged in harvesting, and, as in other 
sections through which we have passed, we 
see more women engaged in the fields than 
men. The old time sickle is still in use, and 
women and children are seen gleaning after 
the reapers, as in patriarchal days. In ref- 
erence to women being so generally employed 
in this country io agriculture, it may be said 
that this is not the worst part of their labor. 
The poorer classes are frequently engaged in 
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ae 
the feet of women and children from the 
dampness of stone or tile floors, which are 
very common in the old dwellings of the 
country. The day after our arrival here, our 
party (fifteen in number) took a four-horse 
omnibus and went to Waterloo, distant about 
fifteen miles, through a very beautiful coun- 
try, covered the entire distance with grain, 
ripe for the sickle. In passing out of Brus~ 
sels we rode through a portion of the beauti- 
ful Boulevard, which extends almost around 
the city, and is one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the place. 

These Boulevards are as wide as four or- 
dinary streets. There are four carriage drives, 
and two or three walks for pedestrians, side 
by side, all of which are lined with thrifty 
shade trees, and extend to a large park out- 
side of the city. This park consists of a large 
forest, interspersed with walks and drives, al- 
most innumerable. In one of the drives there 
is a bridge of native rock over a ravine, which 
is agreat natural curiosity. Before quitting the 
forest-park, on our way to Waterloo, we were 
beset by boys and girls along the way-side 
asking alms. Their persistence is wonderful. 
They appear in squads of from two to six, and 
run beside the carriage with uplifted hands 
and imploring looks, which induce passengers 
to toss them small coin to get ridof them. 
Afterward, when they find that they are not 
likely to get more, they commence the most 
ludicrous antics, in order to reach the pockets 
of tourists—frequently turning two and three 
summersaults beside the carriage, with such 
rapidity as to still keep near it. These chi!- 
dren are probably trained to this business by 
their parents as a profession. The entire 
route to Waterloo is through a beautiful pro- 
ductive country. The soil is good, and the 
land is worked with much care. 


Many long buildings by the way, which 
at first sight appear to be dwellings, are used 
for storing the products of the soil and sta- 
bling cattle. When about half the distance 
to Waterloo, our driver stopped at a house 
of entertainment, and the landlady sent out 
a@ young woman to groom the horses, a task 
which she performed without any apparent 
embarrassment. When we arrived within 
five miles of the monument, and at the verge 
of the battle-ground, we were shown through 
a church where many who fell upon the bat- 
tle-field were buried in and around the build- 
ing. Proceeding on we soon arrived at the 
“ Lion Mount,” being an artificial structure, 
very large at the base, and gradually lessen- 
ing as we advanced upward upon well cut 
granite steps, with iron rods secured on both 
sides. 

The ascent is somewhat wearisome, but 
when the solid granite pedestal is reached, 


I saw them engaged in scraping together and 
wheeling away the filth in the public streets 
of Antwerp and Brussels, and also saw them 
breaking stones and repairing streets and 
roads, and likewise carrying mortar in hods 
to masons ; all of which is very repugnant to 
the feelings of most Americans. While riding 
in a car beside an intelligent German lady, 
T alluded to the foregoing subject, expressing 
in mild terms my regret at seeing what is 
before related. At first she seemed disposed 
to resent it, and, being rather apt at repartee, 
she replied, “I am told that the American 
women kill themselves at the sewing machine ; 
and of the two, I think our mode the most 
reasonable.” She was told that I did not 
justify either, stating, at the same time, that 
much had already been done, and was doing, 
in our country to ameliorate the condition of 
laboring women, adding, “ We think them 
as good as men.” She replied quickly, “Yes, 
they are better.” “ Very well; I will go that 
far, but must claim, at the same time, that if 
80, it is an additional reason for endeavoring 
to raise them out of their present condition, 
and extend to them the blessings of a proper 
education.” We had a long and rather in- 
teresting conversation upon this branch of 
the subject, but to my mind, her apatby in 
regard to it was an evidence of the effect 
which custom and usage have, even upon” in- 
telligent minds. 


There was one other subject, however, in 
which she was much clearer. She was asked 
by my travelling companion, whether the in- 
habitants of the wine-making districts were 
subject to intemperance, as the result of a 
free use of it? She replied emphatically, 
that they were, adding, that she had knowna 
great many young men to become inebriates 
through this medium. We may remember, 
that in our own country the view is often ad- 
vanced that these wines do not intoxicate. 

We arrived at Brussels during the day, and 
found it a large place. The population in 
1870 was 304,077. Besides being a much 
larger city than Antwerp, it is better in al- 
most every respect. Many of the buildings 
are very fine, and remind me more of Paris 
than apy other city yet visited. 

As at Paris, large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants gather around their table in the open 
air, taking their evening meal, or other re- 
freshments, which gives the place a very ani- 
mated and cheerful appearance. Many of 
the streets and sidewalks in some of the older 
portions of the city are very narrow, but they 
keep them clean. The inner court-yards 
about the city, both public and private, are 
kept clean by being deluged with water morn- 
Ming and evening. One reason assigned for 
Wearing the wooden shee is, that it protects 
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one feels more than compensated for the ef- 
fort. The panorama which epreads out be- 
fore us isindescribable. The ground itself at 
this point is higher than the surrounding 
country, and fields white unto harvest appear 
like a boundless domain. The peasants are 
quietly engaged gathering the fruits of their 
honest toil, while the sleep of the warriors 
buried beneath is not disturbed by their 
‘labors; and beautiful nature thus reproves 
the avarice of man by teaching him that all 
his reasonable wants may be supplied from 
her store-house without his resorting to deeds 
of violence and rapine to obtain them. A 
short distance from the monument stands the 
old brick house around which the terrible 
contest centered; and still nearer, almost at 
our feet, is another old tenement house, also 
of brick, long used as a house of entertain- 
ment, one portion of which has been devoted 
to relics preserved from the battle-field, and 
kept for the inspection of visitors. The prin- 
cipal interest to the general tourist in visiting 
here must centre in the beauty and fertility 
of the country in its peaceful condition, 


rather than in the evidences remaining of 


direful war. 
(To be continued.) 
science stilts 
From the Advance. 
THE QUAKER MEETING, 
BY HARRIETTE 0. NELSON. 


Dear friend of old, whom memory links 
With sunny hour and summer weather, 
Do you with me remember yet 
That Sabbath morn together, 


When straying from our wonted ways, 
From prayer and praise and priestly teacher, 
Those kind, sweet helps by which the Lord 
Stoops to His yearning creature, 


And led by some faint sense of need 
Which each in each perceived unuttered, 
Some craving for an unknown good, 
That in the Spirit fluttered, 


Our footsteps sought the humble house 
Unmarked by cross or towering steeple, 

Where for their First-day gathering came 
God’s plain and simple people ? 


The air was soft, the sky was large, 
The grass, as gay with golden flowers 
As if the last night’s sky bad fallen 
On earth in starry showers. 


And as we walked, the apple-trees 
Shed their white bloom for every comer ; 
Our souls drank deep of joy and peace, 
For it was youth and summer. 


Yet through the door-way, rude and low, 
The plain-robed folk we followed after, 

Our steps, like theirs, demure and slow, 
Our life as free from laughter. 


We sat apart, but still were near 
As souls may draw unto each other 
Who seek through stronger love to God 
A nobler iove to brother. 


How deep and calm the silence was— 
How pure and sweet those woman faces, 

Which patience, gentleness and peace 
Had stamped with heavenly graces. 


No voice of prayer came through the hush, 
No praise sang through the portals lowly, 
Save merry bird-songs from without, 
And even those seemed holy. 


Then daily toil was glorified, 
And love was something rarer, finer, 

The whole earth, sanctified through Christ, 
And buman life, diviner. 


And when at length by lips of age, 
The silent bour was fitly broken. 

Our hearts found echo in the words 
From wise experience spoken. 


Then at the elder’s clasp of band 
We rose and met beneath the portal ; 
Some earthly dust our lives had lost, 
And something gaioed immortal. 


Since then, when sermon, psalm and rite, 
And solemn organ’s tuneful pealing, 
All fail to raise my sluggish sense 
To higher thought or feeling. 


My mind goes back the winding track 

Of years whose flight hath left me lonely. 
Once more my soul is upward drawn, 

And hears the spirit only. 


Once more I see the plan that moulds 
Life’s piecemeal toils into completeness; 
And catch, through earth’s discordant strains, 
The theme of perfect sweetness. 


— —- <0 
CAST ALL YOUR CARE UPON HIM, FOR HE 
CARETH FOR YOU. 


God! Thou art my Rock of strength, 
And my bowme is in Thine arms, 
Thou wilt send me help at length. 
And I feel no wild alarms. 
Sin nor Death can pierce the shield 
Thy defence has o’er me thrown, 
Up to Thee myself | yield, 
And my sorrows are Thine own. 


On Thee, O my God, I rest, 
Letting life float calmly on ; 
For I know the last is best, 
When the crown of joy is won. 
In thy might all things I bear, 
In Thy love find bitters sweet ; 
And with all my grief and care 
Sit in patience at Thy feet. 


O, my soul, why art thou vex’d? 
Let things go e’en as they will ; 
Though to thee they seem perplex’d, 
Yet His order they fulfill 
Here He is thy strength and guard, 
Power to harm thee here has none. 
Yonder will He each reward 
For the works he here has done. 


Let Thy mercy’s wings be epread, 
O’er me, keep me close to Thee, 
In the peace Thy love doth shed, 
Let me dwell eternally. 
Be my All; in all I do, 
Let me only seek Thy will, 
Where the heart to Thee is true, 
All is peaceful, calm, and still. 
A. H. Francke, 
1663—1727. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 
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manufactures and keeps in circulation about 


In 1691, William Paterson—a merchant | £38,000,000 in bork notes ; it bss the man- 


whose philanthropy end politcal wisdom were 
greatly.in advance of his own interests, and 


who, accordingly, became a pauper through | /ectipg-heuse end 


his desire to benefit others— was examined be- 


fore the House of Commons as to the best | some £70 000,000 a year. 
way of collecting and maneging public loans, 


the National Debt being then a new thing, | 
and its amount of £3,000,000 being appar- 
ently an cverwhelming burthen to the coun- 
try. He proposed that, in lieu of the occa- 
siopal and unsettled mode of borrowing bith- 
erto adopted by the Gevernment, a fixed sum | 
of £1,000,000, at six per cent. interest, should 
be subscribed by a corporaticn of merchants, | 
and converted into a permanent fund, to be | 
employed partly in meeting the pressing | 
claims upon the State, and rartly in formirg | 
a public bank, “to exchange such current | 
bills as should be brought to he enlarged, the | 

| 

| 





better to give credit thereunto, and make the 

said hills the better to circulate.” The sug-| 
gestion was demurrd to by Parliament, and 

the old straggling ways of public borrowing | 
continued. “ When the Treasury was empty,” | 
as Macaulay says, “ when the taxes came in | 
slowly, and when the pay of soldiers and sail- 
ors was in arrear, it was necessary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in 
band, up and down Cheapside and Cornhill, 
attended by the Lord Mayor and by the al- 
cermen, to make up a sum by ee 





n . . . r * , 5 
£100 from this hosier and £200 trom that 


ironmonger,” and for these paltry loans he 
had to pay such interest as spendthrifts now 
pay to extortionate Jews upon accommoda- | 
tion bills. Tke National Debt was thus | 
raised from £3,000,000 to £6,000,000 in thiee | 
years; and in 1694 the Government found | 
itself in such embarrassment that it was 
forced to adopt Paterson’s project substanti- 
ally, though not quite as he planned it, for a | 
Bank of England. To all who joined in rais- 
ing a fund of £1,200,000, permission was 
granted to form them<elves into a eompany, 
with power to deal in bills of exchange, bul- | 
lion, and forfeited bonds ; and, contrary to the 
expectations of its enemies, who combated 
the proposal zealously both in Parliament 
and in the Cabinet, the money was collected 
and the bank was established in the course of 
ten days. Thereby, and through the persist- 
ent advocacy of one great man, whose great- 
ness is now almost forgotten. England, then 
perplexed with a costly war, was saved from 
bankruptcy, and an entire and most benefi- 
cial revolution was effected in the financial 
history of the country. 

Four great. duties are performed by the 
Bank of England. It has the custody of 
£23,000,000 in gold coin and bullion; it 








agement of the National Debt, now amouat- 
ing to £740,600,000 ; and it serves 28 the col- 
centre of distribution for 
the ccuntry’s revenue and (xpenditure, being 
( Each duty in- 
volves an immensity of de‘ai), ard hes to be 
fulfilled with a nicety that cen hardly be con-. 
ceived. 

The coin and bullicn ere of course, the 
property of individual owners, who choose 


jthis as the safest resting place fir their 


wealth. The bullion :ent :om Australia or 
apy cther part of the woild, if not required 
for menufactorirg purporcs, CAD, £8 FOO As It 
bas been purified and eseayed to t] e sovereign 
standard of twenty-two carcts, be cither cent 
to the mint, there to be coined into money, or 
lodged in the bank. The mint returns £3 
17s. 103d. for cach ounce of gold handed to 
it; but the delay that oecurs before the coin- 
age is completed makes it cheaper to dispose 
of the bullion at once to the bank, which im- 
mediately ;ays at the rate of £3 lis. 9d. for 
each cunce deposited. The bullion re- 
ceived is stowed away in bare, each weighing 
about 16 Ibs, and worth about £800, until oe- 
casion alrives for turning it into current 
money. The relative amount of coin and 
bullion, as well as the quantity of both sorts 
of gold in the bank, is oi course forever flue- 
tuating ; but the average of both is between 
£22,000,000 and £23,000 000. Counting 
rapidly through ten hours every day, a man 
would be eccupied for nearly three years in 
counting that bumber of sovereigns. Jn the 
bank, however, the counting is done by ma- 
chine. The weight of any given number of 
sovereigns is known, and to count a thousand 
or million is as easy as to count five. It is 
only necessary for accuracy in the calculation 
that coin shall be of proper weight, and as 
this is also, on other grounds, very necessary, 
every sovereign is periodically tested by @ 
weighing-machine, which is a marvel of in- 
genuity and accuracy. This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Cotton, a bark director, in 
1844. It is asquare brass box, at the top of 
which is a long trough, filled with sovereigns, 
which drop one after another upon a balance 
carefully guarded from currents of air and 
everything that can vitiate the process. If the 
coin is of correct weight it falls into one box, 
if it is faulty is is jerked into another. Since 
1844 not a single error has been found ‘n the 
working of this machine. Twelve of them 
are in constant operation at the bank, and 
they weigh about 50,000 gold pieces every day- 

It was, as we have seen, mainly to relieve 
the State of the embarrassments caused by its 
debt that the Bank of England was estab- 
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lished.’ The Nationalal Debt, amounting: to 
some £6,000,000 when the bank was started, 
has grown mightily since then. Every 
great war has added, to*it. The ten years’ 
strife with France and Spain, ending with 
1750, caused an addition of £31,500,000; 
and the expenses settled upon prosterity by 
the fighting of the next seven years amount- 
ing to nearly £60,000,000. The American 
war, prior to 1786, cost about £90,000,000; 
and the long and ill-managed war with 
France under George III. and Pitt, fruitful 
in domestic misery of every sort, causing 
starvation to the poor and poverty to the rich, 
increased the debt by £600,000,000. When 
peace was declared in 1815, it amounted to 
£861,000,000, and the retrenchments of more 
than half a century have only reduced it by 
a quarter. The bulk of this debt is known 
as Consolidated Stock, or Consols, of which 
there are some 270,000 holders, for each of 
whom a separate account has to be kept, and 
interest reckoned up and paid every half 
year. All this business, complicated by fre- 
quent transfers, has to be conducted by the 
Bauk of England, which receives in payment 
for the trouble £300 for every £1,000,000 of 
debt. The payment covers all losses through 


accidents and fraud. The defalcation of 
Astlett cost the bank £340,000, and its losses 
by the frauds of Fauntleroy were still great- 


er. 


The operations of the bank in collecting 
and distributing the national revenue are 
quite as complicated. All the receipts of 
tax-gatherers, and all the proceeds of custom 
and excise duties, and other sources of reve- 
nue, find their way into the bank; and, in 
retorn, it has to meet the demands of all the 
public departments for their several expenses, 
these demands being frequently. made long 
before the funds to meet them have been re- 
ceived. In 1810 the nation’s account with 
the bank was overdrawn some £16,000,000, 
and in 1814 the balance on the wrong side 
amounted to £30,000,000. 

The great war with France, involving con- 
stant drains on the exchequer, which the bank 
had to meet, brought it to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; so much gold being required by the 
government, that hardly any was left for the 
use of merchants and the public. In Octo- 
ber, 1795, uhe directors informed Pitt that 
they could not hold out much longer, ard 
other messages followed till February, 1797, 
when the bank was authorized by the Privy 
Council to refuse each payment for its notes, 
or the issue of any coin in sums larger than 
twenty shillings. In the following May an 
Act was passed enforcing that resolution, and 
sanctioning an almost unlimited supply of 
notes... .The arbitrary law lasted for four and 


15 


twenty years, and by it the bank notes weré 
depreciated in value more than a fourth, 
that is, all creditors of the State were com- 
pelled to accept fourteen or fifteen shillings 
for every pound owing te them. A better 
state of things began with Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act of 1819, which still allowed the bank to 
issue as many notes as it chose, but compelled 
it to exchange them for gold on demand, and 
thus virtually prevented it from giving out 
more than the public were willing to take at 
the full price of their equivalent in bullion. 
The Bank Charter of 1844 completed the re- 
form, or, at any rate, brought it to its pres- 
ent condition, by limiting the quantity of 
paper money issued in excess of the amount 
of gold held by the bank to £15,000,000, 
which the State is pledged to make good in 
case of need. 

Many stories are told of frauds upon the 
Bank of England. The first forger of bank 
notes was Richard William Vaughan, a linen- 
draper, of Stafford; and though his offence 
was soon detected, in 1758, he had many imi- 
tators. During the thirty years previous to 
1832, when capital punishment for forgery 
was abolished, 1,816 men were convicted of 
the crime, and of these 628 were hanged. 
The horror caused by these executions was 
found to have only the effect of making for- 
gery more common, as many victims of the 
fraud, with clear proof against the culprits, 
chose to suppress it rather than cause their 
death. There was quaint sarcasm in the 
words with which one judge concluded his 
remarks in passing sentence of death upon a 
man who had uttered a spurious one-pound 
note: “And I[ pray that, through the mercy 
and moderation of our blessed Redeemer, you 
may there receive that mercy which due re- 
gard for the paper currency of the country 
forbids you to hope for here.” Since 1832 
forgery has been very much less frequent, 
this being partly due to the cessation of one- 
pound noes, and the greater care taken in 
the manufacture of those of higher value. 

The bank’s losses are not all through for- 
gery. In 1740 arich director took home a 
£30,000 note, with which to pay for an estate 
he had bought. He placed it carelessly on 
a table, and thence it mysteriously disap- 
peared. It could nowhere be found, and 
thinking it must have fallen into the fire, he 
obtained next day a duplicate note from the 
bank, pledging himself to restore the original 
if he could find it, or to supply the money 
should it be presented for payment by any 
one else. Nothing was heard of it for thirty 


years, when to the amazement of the bank 


authorities, it was handed across the counter 
by a man who stated that he had received it 
from abroad in a lawful way, andj who thus 
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Sppeared to have a legal claim to the money. 
In the end it was found that the document 
had really fallen upon the fire, but, without 
being burnt had been taken up by the draught, 
and had lodged in a corner of the chimney, 
where it was discovered and stolen by a 
builder employed in partly pulling down and 
repairing the house. The director to whom 
it had been given had died long before, and 
the bank was unable to make good iu law ite 
claim upon his executors for a return of the 
value of the duplicate handed to him.— 
Bourne. 


eomnansnmenenpitiifitntitiereemnciom 
NOTICE. 


At a meeting of men and women Friends, held 
pursuant to notice, at their meeting-house, corner of 
Wood and Mark: t Streets, in the borongh of Bristol, 
Pa., on the afternoon of 24 mo. 19th, 1873, it was de- 
clared to be the unanimous sentiment of those pres- 
ent that feeling a deep and earnest desire for the 
progress of Temperance as the cause of order, mo- 
tality and true prosperity, they hail with joy the op- 
portunity afforded by the approaching election on 
the subject of Local Option to give public expression 
to their convictions, and (such of them as are en- 
titled to rote) record at the ballot-box their testi- 
mony against the use and traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, and their unqualified disapprobation of that 
license system which gives the sanction of law to 
those usages so destructive to the best interests of 
the community. And further, that all who cannot 
vote, may use their moral power and exert such an 
influence on those who can, that their votes may be 
cast in favor of Temperance. On behalf of the meet- 
ing, Samvet Swain, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 


The Central Employment Association appeals to a 
generous public to assist it in carrying out its object, 
which is, to give employment in sewing to poor 
women, remunerating them therefor. All articles 
thus made are distributed to the destitute. The 
funds being nearly exhausted, its labors must close 
for the season unless aid is extended. Donations 
may be sent to Margaret S. Conard, Treasurer, No. 
821 Marshall Street; Lydia T. Hallowell, No. 2014 
Ogden Street; Elizabeth F. Williams, No. 617 Frank- 
lin Street. 





FRIENDS BOOK STORE. 


A sufficient amount of stock subscriptions having 
been reported to warrant it,a meeting of the sub- 
scribers is called for Sixth-day evening, 3d mo. 14th, 
at 7} o'clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room, 
to consider the draft of a charter previous to apply- 
ing for the same. Friends having subscriptions to 
report will please forward the names promptly to John 
Comly, 144 N. 7th street, or to the undersigned, 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., lerk pro tem, 
4134 Franklin Street. 





ADJOURNED MEETING. 


An adjourned meeting in reference to an estab- 
lishment where Friends in limited circumstances can 
obtain good board at a moderate rate and convenient 
to meeting, will be held on Sixth-day evening next, 
7th inst., at 74 o’lock, at Race Street Monthly Meet- 
ing Room. The Constitution of the proposed Asso- 
ciation to have the management thereof and other 
business will be considered. This is a concern that 


should claim the attention of Friends gecerally. AU 
are invited and urged to attend. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jn., Clerk pro tem. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 3d mo. 14th, at 3 
o'clock (same day as representative committee) in 
the Monthly Mectiog Room at Race Street. 

Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 


Amona the resolutions adopted by the “ Park 
Commission” in refereuce to the death of Jesse 
George, who died in this city on the 14th ult., is 
the following : 

Resolved, That as he was a member of the Society 
of Friends, we tbink we shall most fittingly show 
our highest respect for the beautifully simple and 
good life and character of Jesse George by avoiding 
all outward tokens of mourning other than to at- 
tend his funeral, which we will do in a body at the 
time and place appointed. 


Tue very important suggestion was lately made 
by Prof. Leidy, to the Philadelphig Academy of 
Sciences, that flies are probable agents of commu- 
nicating contagious diseases to a greater extent than 
is suspected. He had recently noticed some flies 
greedily sipping the diffluent matter of a certain 
fungus, and upon catchiog several, and examining 
with the microscope the liquid which filled their 
stomachs, and which they exuded from their pro- 
bosces, he found it to be swarming with the spores 
of the fungus. From what he had observed ia a 
military hospital during the late war, he thought 
flies should be carefully excluded from wounds, to 
prevent the communication of hospital gangrene. 


Tax Earl of Shaftesbury, the distinguished Eng- 
lish Christian philanthropist, is building a new town 
for working people, a short distance out of London, 
where laborers can live economically, and have fresh 
air, good water, plenty of room, and their own dwell- 
ings, instead of the confinement and squalor of 
crowded tenement houses. 


Turning Nuisances To Goop Account.—Ponds 
on a farm are generally considered as so much space 
taken from arable land, but the Commissioners on 
Inland Fisberies in Massachusetts say that these 
water reservoirs may be made more profitable than 
all the remainder of the farm by the cultivation of 
fish. The Commissioners say that there are in the 
State of Massachusetts ponds covering nearly 2,000 
acres, or three square miles, all of which may be 
stocked and made to contribute to the supply of food. 


Tue coronation ceremonies of the new King of 
Sweeden met with an unexpected obstacle. The 
Swedish Parliament recently had a debate on this 
subject, and a majority of the members expressed 
great unwillingness to sanction the proposed cere- 
mony. The principal speaker said that the engage- 
ments entered into by the King with the people would 
not be strengthened by untimely, unpleasantand ridic- 
ulous ceremonies, and thata respect for royalty could 
not be inspired by theatrical shows and vulgar 
amusements. Several, other speakers expressed the 
game sentiments, and finally the question was re- 
ferred to a committee to report on the subject. 


A woman in Des Moines, lowa, brought suit lately 
against a liquor-dealer in that city for furnishing 
liquors to her husband, and recovered $2,500. 
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BOOES 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ATION OF FRIENDS,” 


For sale by JOE 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Bssays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 


as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Joussox, 
18mo. 71 pp...........- so cscccose PIC® 256. 


Primary Lessous for Pirst-day Schools. By 


yg Jounsom. | Pagt Firat........0 wis...saeP Tice 12c. 


The balance of the stock positively to be claged ont, Primary Lessons Pst. day Schools, By 
ice 2c. 


A rare opportunity is offered tosecure bargains. 

Bound Thibet Shawls $7.00; worth $10.0v. 

Long Bound Thibet Shawls $12.00; reduced, from 
$18.06. 


7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls $6.50; worth $8.00. | 
4-4 Drab Silk ‘Sqtdres for*Shawls $9.00} reduted' 


+from $13.00, : 


Jan& Jounson. Part Second............... Pri 


Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 


By Aun A. ToWnstup. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions and An- 


swers for Family Use or Firet-Day Schuois. By 
Janu Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
© 49 «” Vos" « “ Second. “ 35c. 


7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 : reduced | Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 


from $18.00. 


Hargizt BE. Srocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price.4%ec. 


Drab Lima Cloth for shawls and dresses much re- | Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 


duced. 


Any ooe needing a shaw! will do well to secure it | 


now at several dollars under the regular price. 


Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Refiection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c. 


White Silk for Shawls, 30 inches wide, $1.25 per yd. | g Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 


Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts. ; reduced from 62}. 


‘ . e ' 
Chene Mobair for summer dresses 37} cts.; reduced 


from 62}. 

Brown Crape DeLeon 16 cts.; reduced from 25. 

Lot of Damask and Hackaback Towels 25 cts., very 
cheap. 

Drab Lisle thread mitts without fingers 25 cts.; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto } fiogers 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. 

Span Silk } fingers 44 cts.; reduced from 65. 

Muslins, Tickings, Canton Flannels, &c., cheap. 


SATURDAY MATINEES. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
MARCH 22, 29. APRIL 5, 12 AND 19. 


Familiar Lectures on 
AIR, 
WATER, 
FIRE, 
EARTH, 

MAGNETISM, 
with magnificent experiments, expressly adapted to 
children, by I. H. Warrington. 

Season tickets with reserved seat, $1.00 
Siogle admission, 15 
To be had at F. A. Nerth & Co’s, 1026 Chestnut 
St. Doors open at 2.30. To commence at 3 P. M. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
RDWIN CRAFT. M. B, TAYLOR. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St. 





Promise, by Janz Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounson, 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each................ Price 75¢ 


Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


32 MO. 64 PP.wrsereve scones eceseveecsecces -Price 20c, 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamin Hat- 


LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 500. 


- NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


“ByF WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
“ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 


Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 





Photographing in all its branches, Special atten. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Garpew Sraegr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Wo. 108 Ss. Fourth Street: 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylwania Third Month 22, 1865. 











Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. [t is there- 
fore strictly mataal. 


— rhe distinguishing featares of the Provident are :— 


1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 


2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Pradent investment of money. 


4. Liberality 10 the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture «ystem, which ig mora liberal thao that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


'F SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
AGENTS .-WANTED. 


ES SOS — 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS. | 25,3 ,suroo aes cows, 
Realizing the need in this part of the Town of a. ' ; 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
ted with a full lise of No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STRERT, 
PLAIN GOODS. PHILADELPHIA. 
otenx a in, and offer wm their inspection & BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


FIN E M A DONNAS. . AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, | Wrought iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
NE ) N SILKS. ' 
yey yA ay YLAS Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Ml OTTLED MOHA IRS = Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MELANGES, - RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
MOREENES FOR SKIRTS. No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
THIBET, BLANKET, CHINA SILK, and other 


SHAWLS (First Street above Race Street,) 
| BOOK MUSLIN and HDKFS., §c., §e. PHILADELPHIA. 
We would also call attention to our LARGE and| JOBBING ATTENDED TO 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of | SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON AHOURDS, 


| No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 
GENERAL DRY GOODS | 33-6m 


Customers can rely upon poltte attention and 


GOOD .GooDs, | GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


par AT THE LOWEST PRICES. -@E | Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


s late 
JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden, TAILOR, 


Philadelphia. - | 
nocaig x | No 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, . 

} 

| 





(Established 1853.) 
; Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
BINDINC. |sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or otaer| Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it} sonable terms. : 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. | @@r Plain Coats « Specialty. 





